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in Nicaragua. The company was engaged on
Vanderbilt's project of constructing an inter-
oceanic canal across Nicaragua, and Doyle re-
mained there two years, assisting in the building
of the transit road to the Pacific. During this
period he commenced an investigation of Span-
ish colonial policy, particularly in its relations
with the Catholic Church, in the course of which
he unearthed much valuable information on the
subject of the religious endowments under royal
rule. In 1853 it became evident that the canal
project would not be brought to a successful is-
sue, and he resigned his position, proceeded to
California, and opened a law office in San Fran-
cisco. At this time there were many important
questions arising out of the former Spanish oc-
cupancy remaining to be settled, particularly rel-
ative to the property of the Catholic missions
and the rights of the Church after the cession.
He was retained by Archbishop Alemany [g.-z/.]
of San Francisco in this connection, and suc-
ceeded in obtaining from the government a rati-
fication of the original title of the Church and
the Missions to much of the land which they had
enjoyed under Spanish rule. His previous ex-
cursions into Spanish colonial history had ap-
prised him of the existence of "The Pious Fund
of the Californias," and under instruction from
Archbishop Alemany, he made exhaustive re-
searches which disclosed the origin and history
of the Fund. In 1697 individual members of the
Jesuit order had received royal authorization to
undertake the conversion of California, and a
fund contributed by private donors was estab-
lished, the income from which formed a perma-
nent endowment of the missionary church. This
fund attained great magnitude and was adminis-
tered by the Jesuits. In 1772 the missions of
Upper California were confided to the Francis-
cans, and the income of half the fund was ap-
propriated to them. The fund itself had been
taken out of the control of the Jesuits and held
by the Spanish Crown as a trust estate. On the
declaration of Mexican independence, Mexico
succeeded the Crown as trustee, and in 1842 by
a decree of Santa Anna the trust properties were
sold and the proceeds paid into the public "trea-
sury, the Mexican government recognizing an
obligation to pay six per cent interest annually to
the ecclesiastical authorities in order to imple-
ment the trust. Since that time nothing had been
done and no payments whatever had been made.
In 1857, on these facts, Doyle was retained by
Archbishop Alemany and Bishop Thadeus Amat
of Monterey to act on behalf of the Church.
Ultimately he presented the claim before the
mixed American and Mexican Commissr.n at
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Washington in 1870. The commission's juris-
diction was limited by the Treaty of Guadalupe
Hidalgo to matters since Feb. 2, 1848. So con-
clusive was Doyle's presentation that the umpire
awarded the Church of Upper California twenty-
one years' income from that date, i.e., $904,-
700.79, calculated at half the total interest on the
sum received by Santa Anna's government,
which Mexico paid (Thadeits Amat et al. vs.
Mexico, No. 493 Am. Docket, United States and
Mexican Claims Commission, 1869-1876). In
further proceedings before the Permanent Court
of Arbitration at The Hague in October 1902,
the Church was awarded $1,426,000 for subse-
quent interest and it was decreed that Mexico
should thereafter pay on this account $43,050
per annum.

Doyle had no taste for public life, and consis-
tently declined to be a candidate for office, but,
being keenly interested in transportation prob-
lems, accepted a position on the State Board of
Commissioners on Transportation in 1878, serv-
ing one term. He was opposed to arbitrary reg-
ulation of freights by the state, and held that rail-
ways are public highways and should be open to
all upon equal terms. He led the opposition to the
refunding of the debt of the Central Pacific Rail-
way Company, publishing open letters on the
subject, which attracted wide attention. In 1888
he retired from general practise, residing much
of his time at Menlo Park, San Mateo, Cal.,
where he died. He was married in 1863 to An-
tonia Pons of Lyons, France. As a lawyer his
chief claim to recognition rests on his remark-
able work in connection with the "Pious Fund."
He was a great student and reader, a good classi-
cal scholar, and had an intimate acquaintance
with the Spanish and French languages. De-
voting much of his time to a study of Shake-
speare, he wrote an article on the trial scene in
the Merchant of Venice which Furness desig-
nated as extremely valuable and the substance of
which he included in his Variorum edition of
Shakespeare. Doyle also wrote a history of the
"Pious Fund" of California (printed in Papers
of the California Historical Society, vol. 1, 1887),
and contributed articles on various subjects to
local periodicals.

[See Hist, of the Bench and Bar of Cal (1901), ed.
by 0. T. Shuck, p. si 8. This work contains, p. 81, an
article, "Recovery of the Pious Fund," -written by Doyle.
The litigation with Mexico over the Catholic Church
claims is exhaustively dealt with in John Bassett Moore,
Hist, and Digest of the International Arbitrations to
which the U. S. has been a Party (1898), II, 1348-52;
and Papers Relating to the Foreign Relations of the
U. S.f 1902, pp. 738-86 and Appendix II thereto. An
obituary appeared in the San Francisco Chronicle, Dec,
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